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SENIOR ART CLUB. 

This Club is intended for Aunt Mai’s pupils when they 
, ^ t r^he a^e of sixteen, but it is open to any readers 
TxL fJL ei.lfer lady or gentleman. The terms are 6s 
for st In, hi All work marked for exhibmon .s cntjased 
by Mr. David Murray, A.R.A., on the year y “P‘ ® 

Day ” in Miss Stewart Wood’s studio, Vine Court Studio, 
Holland Street, Kensington. All particulars of the Club 
can be obtained from Miss A. Y. Davidson, Secretary, 
41, Bessborough Gardens, London, S.W. 

May to November, 1901. 


Subjects for May, 


I . — May Blossoms. This may include a great variety of 
spring blossoms, according as the season is advanced or not. 
A small study, about 18 by 12, of peach, pear, or almond 
blossom — done, if possible, out of doors with the natural 
background. Blossoms are often painted, and some sort of 
sketch can be quickly done to look rather like them, but 
remember Maupassant s advice on the principle upon which 
originality depends. He recommends you to observe every- 
wish to express sufficiently long and attentively 
0 nd an aspect of it that no one has yet seen or described. 

lectiornf h '^ith the recol- 

ction of what others have thouo'ht nf 
examining. thought of the thing we are 


drawn Do tL T h 7 '^e kind of tree 

a.a:;eb“::hVg‘2ra\ti°“7’ ^ 

Ruskin tells us must nnh k ..5 Paper indoors. Trees, as 
seen in pictures by old m t 

large bL conLfo^m ATh a^rV' ^ 

Nature must be observed '“1'" The laws of 

sent out of a bough without shoot cannot be 

about it. iTUinution of the diameter 


lll -Sprtng Landscape, size 


14 by 10 , or a sky study. 


or 


OUR WORK. 

House of Education . Ladies wishing for Probationers for a month 
six weeks of the summer holidays should apply as soon as possible. 

Conference, The Annual Conference will be held on May 14th, 15th, 
i6th, and 17th, at the Portman Rooms, Baker Street, W. (Dorset Street 
entrance). Local Secretaries are requested to note these dates. The 
Programme is now complete, and is given in full on pages 2 and 3 
of the Advertisements. Branch Secretaries are specially requested to 
interest their members and friends, and all are urged to attend what 
promises to be a most interesting and helpful Conference. 

The Eighth Annual Natural History Exhibition will be held during 
the Conference Week, at Portman Rooms, on the Afternoons of Wednesday 
and Thursday, May 15th and i6th. Contributions of Nature Note-books, 
Drawings, Natural History Collections, &c., are invited from adults as well as 
children. Exhibits that have already been shown in connection with local 
Natural History Clubs are especially welcome. All articles intended for 
Exhibition should be sent to Mrs. Henry Perrin, 23, Holland Villas Road, 
London, W., by May ist; and, if they are to be returned, the full address to 
which they are to be sent must be enclosed, together with stamps for postage. 

Miss Stewart Wood will be ‘‘at home*^ to members of the Art Club, 
at the Grosvenor Crescent Club (15, Grosvenor Crescent), on Tuesday, 
May 14th, from 3 to 6 p.m. 


BOOKS. 

French Life in Town and Country, by H. Lynch (Newnes, 3/6) Mr. 
Newnes has the gift to know what we have wanted without ° 

it His “Story” series proved his discernment and the present senes 
conc“ ning ‘ oL Neighbours” takes our breath away with the wonder^ - 
we could Lve done without it so long. Mrs. Lynch has made a notable 
attempt to make us understand the “ true inwardness ^ 

neighbours. The chief thing ,n such an Z, o^Fr^ci 

standpoint and Mrs. Lynch has found ' , but her love 

and the French ; she is all but a nationalised F^^^^hwoman, but^he^^ 

is not blind ; she has the keen insight o in m^cy. _ ^ Pkilan- 

the chapters on The Press and the People s fof example, 

thropy and Public Assistance, The Army an as they have not had 

without deriving an insight into things . English have a 

before. In the matter of philanthropy, for vVe shall 

comfortable notion that we take the lea Lynch’s account of 

perhaps feel less assured when we have read 7;„:,7" de^ 

French philanthropy, and we shall perceive t a channel. The author 

a very definite meaning for our neighbours across light on 

is as absolutely up-to-date as the morning ^uffostered by a section of the 

the » affaire Dreyfus,” on the ^7 °^France of to-day as she appears 

press, on the religious question, in fact, on 
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______ — . — . w in town and country. We cannot 

i„ «.spapers and a. j j„, panegyric of M. Loubel 

lie without quoting th's gather aboveall. the bourgeois simplicity 

“ The unpretentious dignity an Republic should bid us hope for 

• of M. Loubefs ""‘fdlpondency. There is a fine sense of duty in 

France in our worst hour of desP brag, assumption, 

the race which this simple civi bim uncourted, 

or a trace of the French _ resignation by the most 


or a ucu^c ia.1 - , buineu y 

and he has not wavered ^ assaults that have ever 

appalling insults, outrages, c ^ integrity and of 

been showered on one mor a^^ ^^,^’jbier of admiration in France to-day.” 

unassuming merit, I know no Bickerton (Swan, Sonnenschein, 

The Romance of the Jiar > ^ rather breathless little book of 

a/6). Professor Bickerton h-P educed a r 

g„„ interest. d into less than soo pages. But 

tZte" :;:.h« »I ^ss .han a pri^r of science 

and from that point of view it is well worth reading by the student of 
science who wishes to keep the whole field under his eye while he is 
engrossed with the work of his own department. It is pleasant to receive 
such a spirited and comprehensive a volume from a Professor of Chemistry 
at the New Zealand University. 

Pintorrichio, by E. March Philips (Bell & Sons, 5/-). Mrs. March 
Philips has given us a very pleasant introduction to a painter of the 
Italian Renaissance who was popular, well-paid and in great repute in his 
own day, but who hardly ranks among the great masters to-day. Mrs. 
Philips seems to us to indicate the reason for this master’s popularity in 
an age of great painters. Like Benozzo Gozzoli, if in a less degree, he 
was a story-teller who knew how to make canvas or panel live and glow' 
with the picturesque figures of his day, posed to tell an incident of gospel 
story or classic myth or legend of the saints. Mrs. Philips has done her 
w'ork well, and the illustrations, as in every member of this series, afford a 
capital introduction to the painters. 

Children s Sayings, by William Canton (Isbister, 2/6). The author and 
he iiur^ nend W.V. talks about children with authority. Thus does 

mo;e conersi .“f I -t ^now of a 

than the fact that*'^°° ^ at the wisdom of the East has not been overrated 

log-the Baba folk."’ FoVthe wwd°°b ^^e Baba 

applied to the head of a household^ ^ reverence 

venerable.'’ Many of th • ’ ^*^cient of the hearth, the old man 

delightful, and most of them'Tv!^ various sources are 

chapter of “W.V.” in her n ^ certain psychological value, but one 
collected sayings. setting is worth many volumes of such 

Messrs. Blackwood & Sons 

series of “classics.” 'Jheir Kn • fortunate in their various 

are delightful series of handbook Ancient Classics 

T ^°'^'^an, are treated ' English Classics, under the 

V to their use in schools • and ad • different way, probably with a 

a piea^l^, paga.'prudent 
Id make these school-books lead to a 
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love of reading, one of the best fruits of education. The Cowper volume, by 
Elizabeth Lee (2/6), contains The Task, and perhaps the best of the minor 

_ 'V' — 1 ' ■*" • ~ 


xr~ V--V-OI. VI tiic lllllior 

poems. The Milton volume, by J. Logie Robertson (2/6), contains Paradise 
Lost, Books L— IV., with chronological notes, explanatory notes and a 
scholarly introduction. Carlyle, by John Downie (2/6), is represented by 
the Essay on Burns, with many illustrative notes. We are not sure whether 
a judgment like the following is quite the best food for the young mind;— 

“ Carlyle, like Milton, is always straining after effect, and attains only 
the laboured and aitificial. Burns, like Shakespere, is always at his ease, 
and his finest work seems natural and inevitable.” We think it well that 
young people and their elders should respect their betters, whether they be 
Carlyle or Milton, Burns or Shakespere. From Macaulay, by Nichol Smith 
(2/6), we have the Life of Johnson, with entertaining notes and an 
interesting account of Macaulay. The Goldsmith volume, by J. H. Lobban 
(2/6), is particularly attractive. Some of us may have wondered why the 
“rude Carinthian boor” should have been denounced in The Traveller, 
as he is perhaps an unknown quantity to many of us, but this note makes 
all plain, — “The poet, in the course of his wanderings in Austria in 1755, 
was obliged to quit a house in Carinthia he had entered for shelter, and 
passed part or the whole of the night in seeking another.” The volume 
contains The Traveller, The Deserted Village, and the shorter poems, 
with notes and a capital introduction. 

Hans Memlinc, by W. H. James Weale (Bell & Sons, 5;-). Mr. Weale 
speaks with authority, perhaps indeed there is no greater authority on the 
early Netherlandish school of painting, and he has given us a worthy 
introduction to Hans Memlinc, who, after Hubert Van Eyck, is probably 
the greatest ornament of that school. Bruges claims both Van ^ 

Memlinc, though the latter appears to have learned his art and probably 
to have been born at either Mainz or Cologne. His memories o t e 
Rhine would seem to have served him in his art. He 
scapes not to be found in the Netherlands, and it is remar e o 
he is the first artist who indicates faithfully the trend of a river bank. In 
the series of pictures on the shrine of St. Ursula we . ave nom 

presentation of the Cathedral of Cologne, and the in ivi ua 1 y 0 , 

amongst cathedrals is curiously shewn. You recognize it a ’ 
it is fhe Dorn of the fifteenth century without spires or owers^ Ihe 
St. Ursula series of pictures is especially interesting as Camaccio 
parison with the better-known senes on the same su j common 

in Venice. Indeed, Memlinc’s art seems to us ^ ^ ^is 

with Italian art of the same and an earlier period ‘han w. h that M 
own countrymen. There is a spirituality and delicacy h ^ 

Mr. Weale expresses well by saying “ he paints wit him 

his eyes,” and, for purity and delicacy ot co ou g, illustrations 

comparable wi:h Kra Ansel.co, There are some forty "P 

in the book, and for those of us who believe t^^at^^ 

to be prepared and not see pictures, th Hiir';arion 

prepared, such a work as this is a ^'^^^^^ews (Ginn & Co., 2/-). 

The Story of my Four Prtends, by J- which she writes 

Miss Andrews’ four friends are the four seasons, of which 

lovingly and gracefully. 
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Reports on E-iucat.onal Subj - ..^ntinually say, “Have you 

namphlet we have long . pages what there is peculiar in 

Lything that will make clear ^ ^ Franklin, who speaks with 

the aims and methods of the P.N.E.U.. examines first what 

authority on all matters conn schoolroom 

home training should do lor i . ^^hat does he know and what 

at six years Zuexe, be^an interesting and interested little 

5 trained to ready, cheerl 

of attention, of quick bright ^ learn, lessons have no 

neatness, and of prompt.inde. He is eage 

'"'“"'““rioHnr^ ^iTa "" 

SaJe !,ad defci.e training. In fact, the ground has been prepared for 
good teaching, and he has been put in the right att.tude owards the good 
feacher. Can he read or write ? Not always.” Not less clearly does 
the writer define the P.N.E U. attitude w^ith regard to teaching I 
should put as the first principle underlying all good teaching the belief 
in the child' s desire to know and learn ^ and in the fact that the interest 
in the subject is so great, and the idea underlying each subject so 
vivifying, that hardly any other spur is necessary than putting the child 
face to face with it.” We have not space for further quotations, but any 
who desire to advance the cause of education as represented by the 
Parents’ National Educational Union should order half-a-dozen copies 
of the pamphlet and should send them broadcast to their friends. 

The Painters of Florence, from the Thirteenth to the Sixteenth 
Century, by Julia Cartwright (Mrs. Ady), (Murray, 6/-). Mrs. Ady has 
done a very great service to all lovers of Florentine Art, to all that is except 
the Conoscitori (and they are not few) to whom a mere handbook, however 
well done, is superfluous. Mrs. Ady writes sympathetically, critically, and 
not without a touch of the copious and gossiping style of Vasari himself, 
lo those of us who believe that the Florentine School, more than any 
0 her, expresses human nature on the side of its spiritual aspirations, 

Florentine Masters •< surpass those of all 

concep,i:„\:dtXlu„' 'a 

to St Franric nf A * • ^ renaissance, which owed its origin 

.pi«r.f i,' ‘I’' '”1 something of The 

to the world the great merns'ored Ruskin opened 

painting. Since then ma f ■ contained in early Florentine 

Hold. Sigrror StoJemLr^Cd d ™'‘ed in the aante 

whereby a picture mav be as«;i ^ ^ so-to-say scientific study of pictures 

criticism together, and on thp vuh i ^ results of much art 

conservative mind. Foi eLll '>'>»>' « comforting to the 

Cimabue Madonna, with the rh^’ allowed to attribute the great 

the charming story of its joyous reception, still 


^ l,1ren by Mrs. Franklin, Hon. Org. Sec. 

The Home Training of ChU < Education's “ Special 

N E.U. Office, ^d.) f £ '»" Vol. VI.] This is precisely the 

fJrmpl Subiects, ooxr 


can 


[X years oiu. a.*.*-' 

he do? He cheerful obedience, he has the habits 

pupii. Hiawili U ttarned to ^ ,„c,ip,ion. 

quicK 6 ..T fr» lp;?rn- lessons have no 
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to Cimabue and not to Duccio as certain art critics would have had us 
believe. The painters’ women friends, Mona Lisa, Simonetta, Vittoria 
Colonna, are introduced with a few intimate touches. It is said of Michael 
Angelo that “ his friendship with Vittoria Colonna threw a ray of light on 
his sorrowful old age .... the great master, who read his Bible 
constantly and retained his old veneration for Savanarola, found in this 
illustrious lady a friend who shared his deepest thoughts.” Such a thought 
as this is, for example , speaking of religious art, the master said that 
“good Christians always make good and beautiful figures. In order to 
represent the adored image of our Lord, it is not enough that a master 
should be great and able. I maintain that he must also be a man of good 
morals and conduct, if possible, a saint, in order that the Holy Ghost may 
give him inspiration.” This is the theory of inspiration which the greatest 
of the Florentine artists would seem able to express, and which is 
definitely recorded in that fresco in the Spanish Chapel, which portrays the 
descent of the Holy Ghost. The sixteen photographs are remarkably clear 
considering their size, and are representative and happily chosen. 

The Miracles of Jesus, by Cosmo Gordon Lang (Isbister, 6/-). “The 
Miracles of Jesus were not so much evidences as parts of His Revelation. 
They were themselves disclosures indeed of the motives, the laws, the ends 
by which all things are ordered by God. They were lights let in upon the 

darkness of divine Providence The so-called ‘ Miracles ’ 

which accompanied the presence here on this darkened earth of God made 
manifest in the flesh were anticipations of the final enlightening.” Ihese 
words from the first chapter of the book indicate the spirit in which Mr. 
Lang examines twelve of our Lord’s Miracles. Mr. Lang expresses his 
teaching in language of deliberate simplicity, because he believes that ‘‘ if 
we have come to hold any great truth as truth for us, we do well to treat it 
simply”; and in these twelve chapters he has unfolded with great force 
and plainness those truths which do most to mould the Christian life. The 
teaching is vigorous, plain and practical, but practical in a way which puts 
the reader in touch with the vivifying principle which gives rrieaning an 
power to the working out of details. Thoughtful boys and gir s preparing 
for confirmation would read this book with pleasure, and get rom i a 

working notion of the Christian life. 

Education and Life, by J. H. Baker, LL.D. (Longmans.) Under 
the head of Education, Dr. Baker considers the Platonic idea, ®econ y 
education, higher education, and the practical bearing o ^ 
development. Dr. Baker contends that education must e ^ ® . 

touch with the problems of the day, as, for examp e, m e p 
for citizenship. He protests against specialising too ear saving- 

is abreast with the latest psychological thought, t. a er enouire 

grace of common sense, which causes him to keept e mean a 
for the old paths, even while he is examining t e new, 
sentence of the author's preface is well worth quoting 
life and for our theory of education.” 


